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This volume is an introduction to the Persian language. With it as 
a foundation the student may continue with either further conversational 
practice or with reading. It is being published in this tentative form 
to meet the immediate need felt for a beginning text in Persian. The 
authors feel very strongly that a thorough revision is necessary, in- 
corporating different types of drills and using the shorter unit approach. 

The linguist in charge of the text was Serge Obolensky, of the 
Department of Near East and African Languages, Foreign Service Institute. 
Carleton T. Hodge, now Professor of Linguistics, Foreign Service Institute, 
served in an editorial capacity throughout the preparation of the text. 

While the present text is new, both as to Basic Sentences and Drills, 
a certain amount of grammatical material from the earlier FSI Spoken 
Persian has been utilized. Such materials have been thoroughly revised 
and where necessary restated. 




Howard E. Sollenberger 
Dean 
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Foreign Service Institute 
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SPOKEN PERSIAN 



Introduction 
THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE 



Persian is spoken in Iran, Afghanistan and Tajikistan, though 
it is not the only language of any of these areas. It is the official 
language of Iran, used for all instruction in schools, for most news- 
papers and in government work. While it is the most widely used 
language in the country, the exact number of speakers is not known, 
or the proportion of Persian to other languages in the country. It 
is the language of greatest prestige and anyone who his had any 
education is able to speak it, even if it is not his mother tongue. 
Many others learn it orally as a second language. 

The situation is somewhat different in Afghanistan, where both 
Pashto and Persian are jofficial languages. Due to the long period of 
high prestige which Persian has enjoyed there, most publications have 
been in Persian and it is widely known. 

In Tajikistan Persian is called Tajik. While there is consider- 
able difference between Tajik and Tehran Persian, this is not a 
question of boundary lines but of increasing differences in the 
language as one goes from one place to another within the area where 
the language is spoken. For example, Afghan Persian is quite close 
to Tajik, the local Persian dialect of Meshed is similar to Afghan 
Persian, and so on. (The term Tajik in Afghanistan does not refer 
to language but to certain groups of people. Anyone who speaks 
Persian, /farsl/, Tajik or other, is a Persian speaker /farsiw^n/, ) 

There is a standard Persian 1 used for literary work in Iran 
and Afghanistan (with some differences), but local spoken varieties 
of the standard exist all over the speech area. In addition to these, 
there are also local dialects which are Persian. These are not 
modifications of the standard language but sister dialects of it. 

Finally, there are the languages closely related to Persian 
spoken in the area. These include Tat, Talish, Gilaki, Mazanderani 
(around the Caspian), Kurdish, Bakhtiari, Lori and others in central 
and western Iran, and the more distantly related Ossetic (in the 
Caucasus), Pashto (Afghanistan and Pakistan) and Baluchi (mostly in 
Pakistan). These languages are known collectively as Iranian. 

Persian is known from written sources which cover at least 
twenty -five centuries. The oldest definitely datable documents are 
the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings, beginning in 
the sixth century B.C 0 , the language known as Old Persian. Probably 
comtemporary, possibly even earlier, is Avestan, the language of the 
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holy book of Zoroastrianism, but only late manuscripts are known, and 
it is uncertain when the prophet Zoroaster lived. The language of the 
Sassanians , Pahlavi , continues the history of Persian and is assigned 
to Middle Persian, 

Beginning with the ninth century A.D. we have what is tradional- 
2y known as Modern Persian, that is, Persian written in Arabic 
characters. Naturally a considerable number of changes have taken 
place in the language since the ninth century, > vt the prestige of 
writers such as Ferdausi, author of the epic po > 4 .; Shahname, has made 
this ’early modern 1 period the classical one for Persian. Writers 
of the classical period and their language are the prime subject of 
the Persian literature classes in Iran and elsewhere today. They 
enjoy a prestige far above that of classic English authors in America, 
and it is highly re corrm ended that the student of Persian learn some- 
thing of this literature after he has acquired fluency in the spoken 
language and ability to read modem Persian literature. 

The Arabic alphabet was adopted for (and adapted to ) Persian 
after the Islamic conquest in the seventh century A.D. This is the 
alphabet used today. A large number of Arabic words are also borrowed, 
much in the manner of Latin, Greek and French loanwords in English, 

The structure of English is still basically Germanic. The structure 
of Persian is still Iranian. Arabic belongs to a separate language 
family, Semitic. It must not be inferred from the number of words 
of Arabic origin in the dictionary that most of the words used in 
speaking Persian are from Arabic. Just as in English (where we use 
’fire*, not ’conflagration 1 or ’help*, not ’assistance*, in our 
ordinary speech), Persian has fewer Arabic loans in the ordinary 
spoken language and more in the formal style, whether written or 
spoken. 

Although Persian has borrowed the Arabic alphabet, it has 
developed its own styles of both handwriting and printed forms. 

The difference is, of course, greater in the handsjritten styles. 

Persian belongs to the Indo -Iranian (indie and Iranian) branch 
of the Indo-Hittite family of languages. This family includes Indie 
(the languages of Northern India and Pakistan, vuch as Hindustani 
[Hindi -Urdu], Bengali, Gujerati, Marathi, and ancient Sanskrit; as 
well as Singhalese in Ceylon), Iranian, Anatolian (Hittite, etc.), 
Armenian, Slavic (Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, Czech, 
etc.), Albanian, Greek, Italic (Latin [whence the Romance languages, 
French, Spanish, Italian, etc.], Oscan, Umbrian, etc.) Celtic 
(Welsh, Irish, Breton), Germanic (Gothic, English, Dutch, German, 
etc.), English and Persian are, then, related languages, but the 
relation is too distant to be immediately useful. Some overall 
similarities such as the use of nouns, verbs and adjectives, are 
helpful, but the vocabulary is often not similar even when directly 
related. 
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This Course 



This course is the first step toward learning the Persian 
language. All of the lessons are in the spoken language. They 
represent Persian as illustrated by conversations based on everyday 
situations. After a thorough grounding in pronunciation and in 
basic grammatical features, the student should learn the writing 
system of Persian. Since Persian is not written in the ordinary 
spoken style (just as English is not), another style of speech must 
be learned for reading. Some of the basic differences between the 
ordinary spoken style and the written or formal style are explained 
in this Unit and in Unit 2. Reading may be begun very early, but 
learning to read should not keep the student from the primary goal 
of learning the language. Progress in the language may be hindered 
by trying to read too soon. 

Some obvious facts concerning any language must be kept in 
mind by the learner. In the first place, there is no one correct 
way of speaking Persian or any other language. Minor differences 
of pronunciation, form, vocabulary and usage are found among 
speakers of the standard language. The student should expect these 
and follow the usage of his tutor. If the tutor* s normal speech 
varies from that in the book, his or her manner of speaking should 
be followed. 



How to Study 



The best way to learn any language is to listen to a native 
speaker of that language and then imitate exactly what he says. 

This course is designed to help you to imitate intelligently and 
efficiently. Each unit consists of essentially three parts: new 

material to be learned (Basic Sentences), explanation (Hints on 
Pronunciation, Notes) and drill (Grammatical Drill, Variation Drill, 
Substitution Drill, Narrative, Questions and Answers). The following 
is the suggested class procedure: 

Basic Sentences 



Steps i to 3 may be done with books open or closed. It is 
preferable to have them closed. 

Step i Go through the Basic Sentences. The tutor says each word 
or phrase to be learned in Persian. The class repeats the 
word or phrase in unison. The tutor then says the item 
again, and the class repeats. Each item is treated in 
this way (Persian - class repetition - Persian - class 
repetition) , 

Step i is optional. If preferred, study may begin with Step 2. 



Hi 



Step 2 
Step 3 

Step k 

Step 5 

Step 6 
Gramm?, ti cal 



Narratives 
Step i 

Step 2 



.Go through the Basic Sentences (or a section thereof) 
again, with the Persian then said twice for each student. 
Each student repeats (twice) after the native speaker. 

The linguist corrects pronunciation. 

Repeat the Basic Sentences in this manner a number of 
times. Omit the build-ups, drilling only the sentences 
themselves. The tutor says the sentence for each 
student, who repeats as before. Continue this until 
the students can say the sentences without difficulty 
and at a normal rate of speed. 

Go through the Basic Sentences, the tutor saying a 
different sentence for each student and the student 
repeating and giving the English equivalent. This is 
to be done with books closed. Go through the Basic 
Sentences several times and vary the order of the 
sentences or of the students so that each student has 
an opportunity to repeat a number of different 
sentences. 

Give the students the English for the sentences and 
have them give the Persian equivalent. The tutor should 
give the correct form (for them to repeat after him) if 
a mistake is made in either pronunciation or structure. 

If there is too much hesitation in this exercise. Step 3 
should be repeated, with the English equivalents given. 

Variation drill on Basic Sentences, The Basic Sentences 
are to be drilled but with changes (substitutions 
mainly) possible within the limits of grammar and 
■vocabulary. No new words or forms are to be introduced. 
The changes possible will be limited in the early units. 



and Substitution Drills 



Drill the sentences given by going through Steps 2 
through 6 as above. Stress Step 6, Follow special 
instructions where given. 



The tutor reads through the whole Narratives at natural 
speed, as if he were reading a story. The students listen 
for comprehension, books closed. 

The students sumnarize in English as much as th^y under- 
stood of the Narrative from Step i. They should give 
as complete and accurate account a * their memory allows, 
(Books closed, ) 
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Step 3 


The tutor reads each sentence for each student, each 
of whom repeats, (Books closed, preferably). 


Step I* 


Go through sentence ty sentence for comprehensions 
The tutor says each sentence, and the students take 
turns repeating them. Each student translates the 
sentence he repeats. Any grammatical unc lari ties are 
resolved by questiong the linguist. 


Step 5 


Repeat Step i. (Books closed). 


Step 6 


Step 3 is repeated and drill continued in this manner 
■until the students are thoroughly familiar with the 
material. 


Step 7 
(where 
applicable ) 


The students take parts and act out the dialogs. The 
tutor may take one of the parts the first time or two. 
Then the students act it all cut themselves. Continue 
this until any student can take part and go through 
the dialog like an actor. 


Step 8 


Questions are asked in Persian by the tutor and 
answered ty the students in Persian. The students should 
not give *yes* or J no answers but try to answer the 
question as completely as possible using the words 
contained in the question. 


Step 9 


The students should memorize the Narrative and relate 
the story to the tutor. 



Questions and Answers 

The questions and answers given are to be drilled as stated 
below, but they should not be considered complete. Any question which 
is within the limits of the students 1 grammar and vocabulary may be 
used. Any answer given is considered correct if it is good Persian. 



Step i 


The tutor asks each student a question. The student 
repeats the question, then gives an answer. The 
answer is corrected, if necessary, by the tutor, who 
gives the answer as it should be. The student repeats 
the correct answer. 


Step 2 


The tutor gives the student the answer which is 
written in the book. The student repeats. This is 
not a correction but simply further drill. 


Notes 


Correction of the students* Persian ty the tutor should 
consist of the tutor* s giving the correct sentence and 
having the student repeat it. Explanations are a 
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waste of time. The student should rely on the 
linguist and the book for grammatical explanations. 



Homework 



1. Read any Hints on Pronunciation or Grammar Notes in the 
unit. 

2. Memorize Basic Sentences already heard. 

3. Review Grammatical and Variation Drills. 

Whether working with a tutor or with records, the student must 
repeat each Persian word, phrase or sentence in a loud, clear voice, 
trying at all times to imitate the pronunciation as closely as poss- 
ible. Everything should be mimicked, even the speakers* gestures, 
and especially his tone of voice. The meaning of the Persian is to 
be kept constantly in mind. The English equivalents are to be used 
as necessary to remind the student of the meaning. In the first five 
units the student should not attempt under any circumstances to 
pronounce the Persian before he has heard it. 

Symbols Used in the Basic Sentences 

On the English side, parentheses and quotation marks are used 
together C 1 ...*) when a more literal translation is given in addition 
to the ordinary English equivalent. Brackets [ ] are used to indicate 
words in the English equivalent which do not have an equivalent in the 
Persian. Parentheses ( ) indicate words which are in the Persian but 
not in a normal English equivalent. Note that on the English side 
we have what is ordinarily said in English in this situation, not 
necessarily a literal translation. The use of parentheses and 
brackets as explained above should make the situation clear in each 
case. 



Parentheses in the Persian spelling are used to indicate sounds 
which are sometimes omitted. Brackets are used to indicate a more 
formal pronunciation to be. used when learning the formal style. 
Alternate pronunciations of the same word or alternate words are 
given after a slant line /. 

Slant lines are used in the Notes to set off Persian sounds or 
words within an English text. English letters and words are under- 
lined when used as examples. 
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Un it_ i 

Persian Basic Course 



Hello, 


2 3 1# 
saaL&n, 


or 


a 3 1# 

saallm 'aaLlykom, 


health, condition, state 


h&L 


your health 


h^letun [h£letan] 


manner, way, sort 


towr 


how, howfabout] ( T what manner 1 ) 


cet6wr 


how is 


cetowre 


How are you? 


3 1 # 

haletun cetowrej 


bad 


b£d 


isn*t 


nlst 


grateful 


meannun 


or 


moteseekk^r 


thank you (*1% grateful 1 ) 


maannlSnsan 


or 


motesaEkklraan / 
motsaekk4raan 


or 


m4rsi 


Not bad, thank you. 


2^ 3 i „ 2 y i „ 

baed nist, motesaekk4raan. 


you 


som& 


your health 


hile somd 


How are you? 


2 3 ,« 

hale som5 cetowre. 


: 15 8i 





Persian (language) 


fars£ 


to understand 


faehmidaai 


you understand 


mifffihmld 


Do you understand Persian? 


2 3 II 

fars£ mifeehmid ? 


yes 


bile 


I understand 


mlfeehmean 


Yes, I understand. 


3 1 S 31 # 

bffilej mifaehmaat# 


No. 


3 rM 


to know 


dimes t^n [danesteai] 


Do you know? 


midunid | 


I know 
I don't know. 


m£dunasm [m£danaan] 

31 M 

nemidunaan. 


what 


c£ [c5] 


to say, to tell 


gofteen 


at (more polite) 


faarmud^n 


you said 


g<5ftid 


or (more polite) 


fsermudid 


What did you say? 


2 3 1 u 

ct g<5ftid. 


or 


3 1 u 

ci faermudidi 


I said 


g^ftaan 


this 


*£n 


what is [it]? 


c£ye [c£st] 


I said, what's this? 


3 I s 1w« 

g<$ftean] '£n ciyef 



\ 
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that 

What’s that? 
hotel 

[[the hotel 

place 

here 

there 

where 

where is [it]? 
Where’s [the] hotel? 

[ [Where ’a the hotel? 

The hotel is there. 

Did you say it's here? 
No, I said, it’s there. 



• vn [ **n] 

3 1 

’i5n ciye. 

hotll 

hotel* (colloquial)]]’ 
* in^* 

’unj* [’an;)*] 

koj* 

koj*st 

2 3 I 2 i# 

hot*l] koj*st. 

a 3 | 2 i# 

hotel*, kojast.]]* 

3 12 1# 

hot*i; ’unjast. 

2 1 # 3 II 

g<5ftidT 'inj*st ? 

3 ji 3 | 2 i „ 

n^. g<5ftamj ’unjastf 



restaurant 

[[the restaurant 

hand 

right, straight, true 
it’s straight ahead} it’s true 
to the right (’right hand') 
it’s on the right 
[The] restaurant’s on the light. 

[[The restaurant’s on the right. 



r <2 s tor an / resturan 

resturan* (colloquial)]]’ 

daBst 
r*st 
r*ste 

d&te r*st 
ddlste riste 

2 3 j 2 1 u 

restor*n] d4ste rAsteT 

2 3 I t 1 

resturan*, daeete r*ste.]]’ 



’A a these forms ere too colloquial it is r e c ows ended that they be 
omitted. They are retained here only because they are on the tape. 
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washroom 


deesssu*£ [daestsu*£] 


or 


deessrusu’f [deestrusu '£] 


left 


cap 


to the left (i left hand*) 
[The] washroom* s on the left* 


d&te c&p 

2 3 1 2 1 u 

deesssu*£, d&te c^pe. 


to go 


reefteai 


gol 


blrid 


Go straight ahead. 


3 1 n 

rast berid. 



Classroom Expressions 



ready 


hazer 


Are you ready? 


hazerid H 


turn 


nowbfflt 


It *s your turn. 


2 3^ 1 2 \n 

nowbaetej somasti 


Go ahead i Please! 


3 1 u 

befeerma * id* 


beginning 


V 0 

soru 



to perform (auxiliary verb kaerddai 

used to make compound verbs) 

to begin soru kasrdaen 



let’s start 


soru konim 


Please, let*s start! 


3 i 2 i 

bef aerma * id \ soru konim. 


one 


yi [ylk] 


degree, time 


masrtaebe/mfflrtebe 



another, other, more, further digl [dig&] 
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[Please] repeat l 
(•one more time*) 

translation 

to translate 

Please translate# 
lesson 

end* whole, complete, all 
to become 

to end, to be finished 
The lesson is finished. 

It*s enoughl 



3 | 2 1# 

yS mcortasbej dig! * 



tearjome 

tesrjom! kaerdam 

3 I 2 1 u 

blfaarmatid, teerjome kordd. 

d^rs 

taam5m [taanam] 
sodaen 



tsm&n sodaen 

3 I 2 1 u 

deers, taan!m sod, 

3 i # 

base. [baas ‘east] 



Notes 

Note 1*1 The Spelling Used in this Course 

The Persian of these lessons is written in a transcription 
meant to help the student listen. It is an attempt to put down 
systematically on paper the sounds that the tutor will say, or 
that w ill be heard on the records. It should be emphasized that 
the printed material is just a reminder of that which is said 
and not a substitute for it. 

The transcription used here is an adaptation of the latin 
alphabet to Persian. It is based directly on spoken Persian and 
is not a transliteration of ordinary Persian spelling. It is 
not, strictly speaking, a •phonetic* transcription. For example, 
the letter /k/ stands for one sound before the vowels /u,o,a/ and 
for another sound elsewhere. Since the pronunciation is predictable 
on the basis of where it occurs, a single letter may be used for 
both sounds. It is the same as using the letter /t/ in English for 
the different sounds in tog (with a strong puff of breath), s top 
(without a puff of breatfTJ, pot (released with slight breath7 or 
not released), butter (a flap“of the tongue), etc. In English these 
different sounds "STF’pattern together as /+./, In the same way the 
two sounds of /k/ (or of /g/, or of /q/, etc,) pattern together in 
Persian. To a Persian speaker (of this dialect) they are the •same 
thing 1 . 
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Our transcription is, then, organized to fit the pattern of 
the Persian language. The letters and other symbols used ares 



Vowels 


i e 


ee u o a 






Consonants 

Voiceless 


P t 


k s 3 c f x 


h 


t 


Voiced 


b d 


g z £ J v q 




r 1 m n y w 


Stress 


Weak (unmarked) Strong * 




Pitch 


Low t 


Mid 2 High 3 


Extra High 4 


Juncture 


Close 

Open: 


(no space) 

Space between words 
* Single bar 1 1 or 
* Double bar* [| or 
* Double-cross # or 


% 



Length (at end of phrase) above the line /:/ or on the line 

combined with /,/ as /;/ or with /./ as /:/. 



These letters should not be confused with those used for 
writing English or any other language. Every language has a unique 
sound systan and any symbols used to write a language must be 
defined in terms of that language. English and Persian have, then, 
different sound systems. However, where the Persian and English 
sounds are similar, the same letter is used in the transcription 
here as is used in English. This is particularly true of the 
consonants. This does not mean these sounds are identical, /t/, 
for example, is different in English and Persian, even though the 
same symbol is used. It is very important to realize the possible 
diversity of sounds covered by a single symbol (as noted above for 
/k/), the actual sound being determined by the context. These 
letters are symbols which pattern together as a language system. 

Such a system of symbols has been devised for English, and is coming 
more and more into use by linguists and for the teaching of English 
to speakers of other languages. This system provides a symbol for 
each part of the language pattern (such as /t, i, o, u/ or stresses 
/* ' / » pitches /i 2 3 U/, etc., as discussed below). 

The following notes are rough hints on the pronunciation of 
Persian. English sounds are given for comparison, but they are 
different sounds. Only careful listening can give the student the 
Persian vowel sounds. 



I 
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Note 1,2 Vowels 



Letter 


Nearest English Sound; Description 


Examples 


ea 


Like our a in hat but actually between 
that souncT and~£Fie a of father# 
Technically: a low front "vowel. 


bred 

roeaiurfin 

n® 


»bad* 

* grateful* 
*no* 


a 


Like the vowel of hall but without 
lip-rounding# 

Technically: a low back unrounded 
vowel# 


h&l 

hall 

rlst 


'health* 

*now* 

* right * 


e 


Like our e in set 'out with tonpue a 
little higher. 

Technically: a (higher) mid front 
vowel. 


berid 

cetowr 

hlletun 


»gol* 

* how? * 
*your 
health' 


i 


like the i of machine in its *high* 
quality, but without the gliding of 
this sound in English, 

Technically: a high front vowel* 


nfst 

mfdunid 


*isn*t T 

‘you 

know* 


0 


Like o in rope but pronounced very 
short~in Persian, without the w glide 
that English has at the end# 

Technically,: a (higher) mid back 
rounded vowel# 


d<5 

goftid 

kojl 


*two* 

*you 

said* 

'where?* 


u 


Like our u in rude (or oo in boot) 
but again~short and without the”w 
glide of English# 

Technically: a high back rounded 
vowel. 


msaiinlr 

iridunam 

jur 


* thankful* 
‘I know* 
‘kind* 



Note: The simple Persian vowel is usually very short# Compare Persian 

/b&l/ and Ehglish bad# There are certain conditions under which 
Persian vowels are "lengthened, and these will be noted in due course. 

At present it is sufficient to note that they are generally much 
shorter than similar English sounds# 

Also note that the quality of the vowels is remarkably clear 
whether they are accented or not# The /e/ of /hlletun/ is as clearly 
and /e/ as that of /blrid/# Do not use the *uh* sound of English 
(technically /a/, the u of but or a of sofa) for unstressed 
(unaccented) Persian vowels! Be sure you“sny a clear /e/ in 
/cetowre/. /t^aLe/, etc. Do not use the ajr of : ?y for final /e/ (as 
in /be&Le/) # The same care should be taken of vHe other vowels# 

Say a clear /ae/ in /goftaan, mfdunasn, mffaehmaan/, a clear but short 



O 
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/o/ in /som5, koj5/, a clear /i/ in /*£n, *inj£, b£rid/« 

Note also the difference between the /o/ of / * aOL^ykom , somd, 
goftid, hotll, koja/ and the /ow/ of /cet<5wre/« The /ow/ is more like 
English, such as the ow of crow, the oa of boa t, the o of note, etc« 
The /o/ is much shorter tharT’tfie sounds in crow, boat7 n ot e 7**all of 
which have a w off glide at the end. Round "your lips for "^Persian 
/o/ (or. /u/) as you cay the consonant in fron'fc of the /o/ (or /u/)© 

The /ow/ of /cet<5wr/ , like English o of note, is not a simple 
vowel but a combination of vowel plus /w/. There are also (as in 
English) combinations with /y/. The commonest combinations are /ey/ 
(much like ay of say) and /ay/ (something like ov of boy, but 
beginning with a deep aw sound): /k4y/ 'when*, fc&y/ *Tea*. 



Compare: 


s4 


•three* 


k4y *when* 




d<5 


‘two’ 


* ab j<5w * beer* 



The student should be careful not to pronounce Persian simple 
/e/ and /o/ like the /ey/ and /ow/ combinations. He may find him- 
self doing this, especially at the end of words, since English does 
not have simple vowels of this quality at the end of words. Listen 
carefully to the tutor for the contrast between /se/ ‘three* and 
/key/ ‘when?* and between /do/ ‘two* and /‘abjow/ ‘beer * 0 Cut the 
/e/ and /o/ short when they are not followed by /y/ or /w/. 

Be careful, too, not to confuse the sounds of the letters /&/ 
and /a/. They represent entirely different sounds to the Persian 
speaker. It will be especially useful for you to practice the 
following word pairs in which the two sounds are contrasted. Do 
this after the tutor, Don*t try it alone. 





‘no* 




*or‘ 


d&st 


‘hand* 


r£st 


‘right* 


m&a 


* 1 * 


h£l 


‘health* 


ddr 


*in» 


dr 


•four* 



Note i ,3 Stress 

The accent mark is /*/• This is used to indicate the louder 
syllables, A weak syllable is not marked. There are two main 
varieties of /'/, a louder and a less loud or secondary. Each 
phrase has at least one strong loud stress. All other stressed 
syllables (syllables with /*/) are secondary in loudness, A simple 
rule tells which /*/ is the loudest. The last stress /*/ in a 
phrase is the loudest except that stresses following a shift to a 
lower pitch are secondary. For example, in a sentence /g 6 ftean ‘in 
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c£ye/ the loudest stress is on /c £-/, the /g6f-/'and /*£n/ being 
secondary. If the same sentence is broken into two phrases we 
haves /g&ftesn, »£n ciye/, there both /g<5f-/ and /c £-/ are loud, each 
being the loudest in its phrase, /‘in/ is still secondary, A third 
way of saying the sentence is /g6ftean *£n ciye/. This is only one 
phrase and the loudest syllable is fin/, /g6f-/ is still secondary 
and s.o is /cf-/, since the latter is on low pitch (/i/j see Note i,4)» 
Stress (which is loudness) and pitch (which is hight of tone) must be 
carefully distinguished. Since the loudest syllable is often the 
highest in pitch, there is frequently a tendency to confuse the two. 

Note 1,4 Pitch 

The numbers /i 234/ are used (above the line) to indicate 
levels of pitch or tone, /^/ is low, /z/ mid, /a/ high, and /k/ 
extra high, (No examples of /k/ have occurred.) English pitch has 
the same number of levels, but they combine into patterns differently 
and often sound different from the Persian (as in questions, for 
example). 

Examples of Persian pitches ares 

231 # 3 , 1 M 2 3 12 1 u 

mannunasn, *un ciye, hot£lj koj^st. 

m£faehmidf h£le $om& cetowref 

Notes The pitch number is placed over the consonant preceding the 
vowel which actually carries the pitch. In the case of a fall from 
one pitch to another on the same vowel, the second pitch is on the 
consonant following. These levels of pitch are not absolute, like 
musical notes on a scale, but are high or low relative to each other. 
There is even some variation on a given pitch level. For example, 
there is noticeable variation before /if, In fact, the type of end- 
ing the phrase has will always affect the pitch (see below and Note 
1.5 Juncture), A significant (meaningful) change in the pitch level 
is made when a new number is given. 

The following diagrams, showing relative pitch levels and some 
of, the variations due to different phrase endings, will help to make 
these remarks clear: 

Here the pitch falls from /z/ to 
/l/ on /ae/. This is the pitch of 
a final stressed syllable with 

/31/. 



me 



msaimiSnasn. 






*tSn dye. 



h£le soma cetowre. 



£1 



restor&i, d£ste r£ste f , 



hot£l, koj£st, 

n u 

hile §om£j cetowre. 



In these examples the pitch falls 
to /i/ on the syllable following 
the stress. The fall is actually 
more gradual than is shown here 
but is fairly abrupt. 

This the same pitch pattern as 
mGsnntfnom (that is, fz 31/ but 
over a longer stretch. 

Here we have two phrases. The 
one ending in /,/has fo/ as 
the last pitch. The second, 
ending in /./, falls to /1/, 

This sequence of /a 3/ followed 
by /a 1/ in the last phrase, is 
typical of sentences consisting 
of several phrases (ending in 
/,/ and /,/). 



Comparing the diagrams of pitch levels with the numbers assigned, we 
see how a number indicates that the pitch is maintained until a new 
number is given. Variation of pitch on a number is most noticeable 
before /?/. Following are diagrams which illustrate such variation. 
The last syllable before /?/ is always long with the first pitch 
pattern given under numbers 2) and 3). 



1) The main stress is on the last syllable before /?/, 



dfflete r£st? 



The final syllable rises at the 
end and is, of course, long. 



2) 



The main stress is on the next 



to the last syllable before /?/, 



d$ste r£ste? 




dfflete r£ste? 



There are two possibilities 
here: rising on the last 

syllable as before or going 
down in pitch with length. 



3 ) 



The ^ main stress has two or 
mifshrsid? 



more syllables following it before /?/. 

The two main possibilities 
here are a drop in pitch, but 
not to the next level down, 
with a slight rise at the end 
(or a waver on the last syllable) 
or a continuation on a high level 
and rising, particularly at the 
end. 



mifeehmid? 
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The same type of intonation occurs before /?/ whether the last 
stress is on /3 / or /a/. 

Following are diagrams of the patterns most frequently met in 
class drill. If the student becomes familiar with the way these 
work, he will be able to dispense with the use of the numbers above 
theline and use only punctuation as a reminder system. (Numbers, 
will be used for anything out of the ordinary). 

1 ) Single phrases 
Before /./ 



Before /\/ s 
2) Two or more phrases 



? 2- J la / 






If the phrase begins with the loud stress, the patters will be /3 1/ 
rather than /z 3 1/ or /3 ,/ rather than /2 3 ,/. 

Note 1.5 Juncture. 

In order to describe the pitches, it has been necessary to 
discuss the ways phrases may end, the phrase final junctures. These 
have been indicated by special signs above the line along with the 
pitch numbers and by the use of punctuation on the line itself. 

This double representation is to draw attention to the meaning of the 
punctuation marks as used here. Later the symbols above the line 
will be omitted except for special cases. The student should by 
that time be able to* operate correctly using only the punctuation. 

There are three types of phrase endings in Persians /,/, /?/ 
and /./. The special signs for these are /| /, /||/, and /#/ 
respectively. We will refer to them by their punctuation marks, but 
these marks are not used in the same way or with the same values as 
in English or Persian spelling. The system used here assigns 
specific sound values to the punctuation marks. 

The comma /,/ (special sign /|/) indicates that the last pitch 
indicated is carried on evenly to the comma and that a change of 
pitch usually follows the comma. There is not necessarily a break 
or pause. The syllables immediately before /,/ are slightly 
lengthened (see below). 
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A question mark /?/ (special sign /||/) indicates a rising pitch 
or a slump, nearly always with a lengthening of the last syllable, 
as defined above. A question mark is not used to indicate a question 
but only this type of intonation. There are many questions both in 
Persian and English which have no intonation differences from an 
ordinary statement. Only those questions which have this special 
intonation are marked by /?/ in this course. 

There is another feature of Persian phrasing which occurs in 
conjunction with the phrase fir-al junctures. This is a lengthening 
or drawling at the end of the phrase. Such a lengthening regularly 
occurs with /?/ and is not specially represented there. Otherwise 
it is represented by a colon above the line /:/ and a raised dot /*/ 
in the punctuation system. The raised dot /*/ with a comma /,/ is 
/;/, and the raised dot /*/ with a period is /:/, As many sentences 
may be said with or without this lengthening, it is rarely marked, 
but the student should be prepared to find, say, what has been written 
/,/ (/I/) varying with /;/ (/:|/) quite frequently. 

English and Persian have many similarities in their intonation 
patterns, but there are important differences. Very special attention 
must be paid to the intonation of each Persian sentence. It should 
not be treated as if it were an English sentence. The pitch numbers 
used will help the student to say things correctly but only careful 
listening and imitation will give the correct pronunciation. 

Note 1.6 Styles of speech. 

This note draws the student *s attention to variations in the 
way a Persian may say a word or a phrase. This is still only a 
brief statement of a very complex situation. Persian is much like 
English in its variations and the way in which the/ relate to style* 

In English, for example, we may say *don*t you* (/d< 5 wnt yiiw/ in a 
spelling like we use for Persian) or in a more formal style *do you 
not* (/duw yuw n£t/)* Actually, we don*t usually say either one, 
but rather * doncha 1 (/d&mce/)* The latter looks substandard, as 
we write it this way only in funny papers and novel (or other) 
diaiogu ' aimed at point ng up the fact it is colloquial. Of course, 

1 doncha* is perfectly standard and used by standard speakers all of 
the time; but it is not written standard. (Another example is * sed* 
for ’said*. Both are identical in sound. *Sed* is a graphic 
variant to show that actual speech is being represented. ) The same 
is true of Persian. There are inany forms in these units which look 
substandard to a Persian who sees them written down. They are 
perfectly standard and used by standard speakers regularly. They 
just look substandard, as they are net normally written. 

This note deals with a classification of such variants into 
different styles and compares the forms of certain words in these 
styles. There are, of course, other types of differences in 




Persian, There are personal differences. One speaker may use /e/ 
where another uses /ae/» There are geographic dialect differences 
and social dialect differences. As we are concerned here only with 
standard Tehran speech, these other variations are not discussed. 

The differences following what we call variations in style work 
in a very regular fashion* The following sentences are selected 
from the Basic Sentences and are given in two different styles. 

The student should compare the two versions as he goes over them. 



i , hlletun cetowre 
a, hale soml cetowre. 

3 , mfdunid J 

4, mldunasn. 

5, cf goftid 

6# *£n ciye 

7, *un c£ye. 

8, restor&i, daste r£ste. 

9, daesssu*! dsesse caepe, 

10, r 5 st berid 

11, hazirid? 

12, yemeertebe, dige. 

13* base 



[hlletan cetowreest] 

[hile soml cetowraest] 
[midanid] 

[mfdanean] 

[ce goftid] 

[ ’£n cist] 

[•an cist] 

[restorin, daeste rastaest] 
[daestsu’i d$ste cdepaest, ] 
[rast beraevid] 

[hazer haestid?] 

[yek maerta&eye digir.] 
[bees *«st] 



The left hand column gives the sentences in the •informal* style. 

This style is the way the people ordinarily talk. The right hand 
column (in square brackets) gives the same sentences, in the 
•formal* style. The formal style is used for speeches, lectures, 
radio broadcasts and on certain occasions calling for a type of 
speech which is considered more elegant. The written Persian is in 
the formal style. The informal style however, is used both in 
modern written Persian and in radio broadcasts whenever it is 
intended to quote the actual everyday speech. More on the differences 
between the ordinary informal, style and the written formal style will 
be explained in later units. 

Note 1,7 /befeerma*id/ 

The imperative form /befeerma* id/ is used as a polite suggestion 
to another person that the next move is up to him, that the speaker 
defers to him. There is no single English equivalent, ‘Please’, 
•after you*, ’here you are, sir*, ’come on in', ’take a seat*, *help 
yourself*, etc, are all equivalents in given situations. 



b«7 
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/befaerma'id/ may precede another imperative. This gives a very 
polite tone to the utterance and indicates the speaker's deference: 

befaerma'id b4rid. Please go. 

befaerma'id taerjome konid. Please translate. 

It may also be used as a general deferential verb meaning 'go ahead 
and do whatever the situation calls for'. In this respect it may 
sometimes be said to replace the imperative of a verb more specifical- 
ly suited to that situation. For example: 



befaerma'id 'unj£. Please go there. instead of b£rid 'unj4. 

befaerma'id. Please go ahead. instead of 'read', 'eat', 

'go', 'come', or what- 
ever the occasion calls 
for. 

The student should note the situations in Basic Sentences, Variar 
tion Drills, and free conversation where /bl faerma'id/ is used. 



Note 1.8 Negative prefix /ne-//-^ /nee-/ 

midunaan 

nlmidunaam 

The prefix /ne-/ is used before verb forms beginning with /mi-/ 
to form the negative. Compare : 

mifaehmid n&nifaehmid 

m£faehmasn nlmifeehmean 

mfdunid ndmidunid 

Most other forms of the verb have the prefix /n as-/: 

g^ftaan naegoftaan 



Note 1.9 Suffix /-</ * /-h</ 

hot4l koj£st. 
resturln kojlst. 
hotel^ kojlst. 
restaurant ko;jtst. 



Where's [the] hotel. 
Where's [the] restaurant. 
Where is the hotel. 

Where is the restaurant. 



In the first two sentences the question is general. The speaker 
wants to know if there is any hotel or restaurant in the vicinity. 
The third and the fourth questions refer to a specific hotel or 
restaurant ('the hotel* and 'the restaurant'). Both the person who 
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is asking the question and the person who is supposed to answer it, 
know already what hotel or restaurant they mean 0 

This suffix, /-!/ after consonants and /-*!/ or /~h!/ after 
vowels, may be added to nouns and is used by some speakers in informal 
spoken Persian, It may be used when the noun in question is quite 
specific, i,e, when the person involved in the conversation knows 
precisely what person or object is being talked about. This suffix is 
always stressed and is not used in formal or written Persian, The 
suffix is often combined with /*£n/ or /*!n/, as in /*£n hotel!/ 

/* Tin hotel!/ and when referring to a person, has a pejorative 
connotation. 



toanmtical_Drill 



GD. 


1*2 




Vowels 








/«/ 


Initial 


Medial 






Final 


/ae/ 


i£sk 


tears 


kaan 


little 


nse 


no 




leeks 


photograph 


feenn 


art 








*eesn!f 


unions 


seeng 


stone 








IffifSUS 


alas! 


Sffib 


night 








’seknun 


now 


ssekk 


doubt 








, aefzun 


increasing 


gaem!n 


thought 








l een. vaj 


waves 


neeng 


shame 








T fianmiyffit 


security 


daanavdaid 


Damavand 








, esijomfien 


society 


maannun 


thankful 








laaidaze 


size 


kaebud 


dark blue 






/a/ 


*!b 


water 


Sih 


Shah 


dan! 


learned 




tamad! 


ready 


san! 


comb 


t! 


until 




1 amsed! 


has come 


nagoft! 


unsaid 


pisv! 


leader 




, amuz!s 


learning 


cap 


print 


dasv! 


medicine 




t aheste 


slowly 


n!m 


name 


fast! 


atmosphere 




’an 


that 


mat 


astonished 


boea 


many 




’agashf 


advertise- 

ment 


m!st 


yogurt 


pas! 


Pasha 




1 azadf 


freedom 


m!c 


kiss 


fash! 


acquaintance 
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Initial Medial Final 

— — — 





ilnce 


that which 


damad 


bridegroom 


f oebl 


cloak 




lavlz 


voice 


paye 


foundation 


feail 


non-exist- 

ence 


/•/ 


tesm 


name 


sahib 


owner 


naml 


letter 




, emzl 


signature 


hedayaet 


guidance 


nevisaandl 


writer 




lestekln 


glass 


momken 


possible 


naeve 


grandchild 




1 emtehln 


examination 


sepeas 


afterwards 


pest! 


pistachio 




* estefadl 


use 


saket 


silent 


tikke 


piece 




tesbat 


proof 


sadegf 


simplicity 


V . 0 

save 


method 




*ens£f 


Justice 


nesln 


sign 


sade 


simple 




temkln 


possibility 


nesaestai 


to sit 


ke 


that 




1 ejaee 


permission 


nesf 


half 


dide 


seen 




1 ehdls 


creation 


mes 


copper 


saaiidl 


heard 


/!/ 


tin 


this 


bid 


willow 


tutf 


parrot 




1 istadsai 


to stand 


tip 


brigade 


baadf 


evil 




tistglh 


station 


zasnfn 


earth 


sini 


tray 




‘ijad 


creation 


bihus 


uncons cio u s kaff 


enough 




1 imln 


faith 


bive 


widow 


kolofti 


thickness 




} insek 


now 


pisanl 


forehead 


sostl 


weakness 




tizlh 


explanation 


hfckses 


nobpdy 


sathf 


superficial 




»£d 


festival 


zfn 


saddle 


gnsi 


receiver 




tiyad&t 


visiting 

(patient) 


zistcai 


to live 


zdeni 


a woman 




»ij4b 


necessitat- 

ing 


dfn 


religion 


k&ni 


a little 


/o/ 


*omfd 


hope 


goftaai 


'to say 


to 


you 




*onvln 


title 


kind 


dull 


dl 


two 




»obowsSt 


paternity 


bln 


root 


kill 


kologram 




l odseb4 


men of 
letters 


plst 


mail 


cl 


if (poetical) 




1 ostld 


professor 


hlkm 


order 


v # 

sapo 


hat 






Initial 



l oslup 


style 


*ostan 


province 


•omd^ 


main 


’omurni 


general 


'obohffit 


glory 


tu 


he, she 


tutu 


iron 


! ud 


lute 


*un 


that 


*uf 


ouchl 


*ust£ 


master 


tunj£ 


there 


t ut 


August 


f ust 


he is 



/»/ 



naan 


moist. 


bead 


bad 


r 




nae 


no 


dan 


breath 


1 eea£ 


cane 


z«i 


he hit 


mad 


length 


* 

casp 


left 


pees 


then 


band 


knot 


taadan 


lack 


kan 


little 


kaf 


foam 



;eric 



P«1*2? 

Medial Final 



h<5sn 


beauty 






bony£d 


foundation 






bongah 


institution 




somb6l 


hyacinth 






mof£d 


useful 






bud 


was 


paetu 


blanket 


sud 


profit 


mu 


hair 


zud 


quick 


kadu 


squash 


kuh 


mountain 


td 


inside 


kusideen 


to endeavor anu 


uncle 


maamnun 


grateful 


bibu 


odorless 


kucek 


small 


begu 


sayi 


kuce 


street 


seebu 


pitcher 


buf 


owl 


stS 


side 


* V 

gus 


ear 




brook 





A/ 




nan 




name 


bad 




wind 


n£ 




dampness 


d&n 




trap 


*as£ 




repose 


zad 




birth 


mad 




Mede 


c£p 




print 


pas 




guard 


b£nd 




bandage 


tadan 




man 


kam 




desire 


kaf 




(Persia.! 



letter) 
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M ' M 



task 


single 


t£k 


vine 


beez 


linen 


baz 


open 


y&i 


hand 


yld 


memory 


bar,i 


city of Ban 


b&n 


roof 


lamaaif' 


has come 


»amad4 


ready 


go zees teen 


to pass 


goza&tden 


to leave 




pullj 


kds 


alasj 


Jean 


collecting 


jlra 


bowl 


*4z 


from 


*£ z 


greed 


g BBS 


kind of pastry 


g£z 


gas 


msGst 


drunk 


mist 


yogurt 


seanaoi 


value 


saman 


territory 


dast 


valley 


dlst 


he had 





Diphthongs 




Ay/ 


kly 


when 




ply 


trace 




dey 


(Iranian month) 




mey 


wine 




meydln 


square 




peymln 


pact 




ney 


reed 




zeytun 


olive 




meymun 


monkey 




blyt 


verse 


Ay/ 


’eeytlm 


orphans 




mayseare 


left wing 




hayy 


alive 




fagryaz 


generous 
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/qr/ (continued) 
•ayyam 

sssyyad 

• 0 * 

»e$ryas 

nayyer 

/ay/ 

cly 

baygan 

jaygah 

tayce 

vly 

lly 

baygan 

paygah 

/ow/ 

n<$w 

J<5w 

mlw 

z&rj 

nowbeet 

dowlaet 

£owkaet 

nowruz 

mowzu 

mowj 



days 

hunter 

man of pleasure 
luminous 

tea 

file-keeper 
place 
bundle 
oh I 

sediment 

worthy 

base 



new 

barley 

vine 

spouse 

turn 

government 
glory 
new year 
subject 
wave 




GD. i«8 Negative prefix 

Drill on negative prefixes /nee/ and /n 1/ • Repeat the following 
sentences after your tutor, then put them into the negative: Example: 

Tutor: midunean hotll kojlst* 

Student: midunean hotll kojlst* 

n&nidunean hotll kojlst, 

3#P 



I 
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1. midunid *un restorin cetowre. 

2 . mifaeh raid. 

3. goftid hiletun cetowre. 

4. far si mifeehmid? 

5. farsi mifaehraaan. 

6. goftean *£n restorane. 

7. goftid rast berid? 

6. mfdunsan hotel kojist. 

9 . som£ mldunid? 

10. faermudid hotel deste cape? 

11. taerjorae konid. 

12 . daers taanim sod. 

Variation Drill 

3 1 # 

hile somi cetowre. 

2 3, 1 # 2 3 2 i # 

moteseEkkerem. som£, cetowrid. 

2 3 # i # 
hilean bode. 

3 ]) 
cltowi* 

3,1 # 

nemidunaem. 

2, 3 1 # 3 1 I 3 ij 

ci faermudid. goftid; nemifaEhmaan 7 

31# 3, i 12 1 # 2 i | 3 1 » 

nee. nsgoftaem; nlmifaehmaan. g<$ftaanj nemiduaam. 

2 3 | 2 i „ 

• hot^le somi; kojist? 

J 2* 1 « 

nemidunaan j hotel kojistT 
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23 2 1 „ 2 v 3 ,| 2 , , 3 # 1 # 

cetowr nemidunid. hotele soma] daste caepe restoranef 

z , 1 2 3 1 # 2 3 , I 2 1 u 

mersi, maatmunaaiu restoran] kojast. 



2 3^ 
restoran 



t 



2 1 
•unjast 






2 3 
koja 



I 



2 3 ^ 2 ^ 3, 1 u 

| unja, d&te caepe hotelef 



rast goftid 2 



3 1 
beele 



# 



2 3 I 2 3 II 

goftid] dseste csepe hotele l! 

3 . 1 # a , t u 

baelei dseste cape hotele; 

2 1 u 

motesaakkeraamr 



Substitution Drills 



Substitute tile words given after each sentence for the underlined 
word or words of the sentence. All substitution drills are to be 
carried out according to the following Model Drill. 



Instructor: 
ist Student: 
instructor: 
2nd Student: 
Instructor: 
3rd Student : 



hale tun cet<5wre. 
haletun cetowre. 
hale som£. 
h£le soma cetowre. 
hoteletun. 
hoteletun cetowre. 
etc. 




hdletun cetowre. 

h£le somd 

hoteletun 

restordnetun 

deesssu*i 

hotll 

restore 

beed n£st, mote seEk kersan. 

masnnunasn 

mersi 

fars£ mld unid, 

m£faehmid 

nemidunid 

nlmifet-Jiiid 

restorln defete raste. 

hotel 

dffistsu*£ 

i£n 

t / 

*un 

restoran d$ste_raste. 



1 unjust 
bod n£st 

6 . hotel ko jdst 

«ln;)£ 

7* T un ho tele 

restor&i 

d &*8 

daest^u* £ 
c£ 

8. befaerra f id aoru ko nim . 

sord konid 
tffirjome konid 
nowWete so mist 
*injd 

9 . r£st berid* 

— ww— 

effete eaep 
dffiste rast 
»unja 



defete cqpe 
kojast 
* in jast 



t 
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i°* goftean *in ciye. 



faermudid 

midunid 

nemidilnid 

goftid 

naegoftid 

mifwhmid 

nemifadimid 



Persian _0r tho graphy 

The Persian text as here is for use after the introduction 
of the script, at which time instructions will be given. 

As this text is for reading purposes, the order of the 
sentences in the drill sections is nob necessarily the same as 
it is in the transcription. 








? Co* L>m^ 1 j \fSjJS? 


f X- 


C*r* L^./T |* Sj£> AS 


l»C.. >( Ip !»Xmp 


C*4* 1 Cm* J ))**" ) 


Cm* 1 y LaJ U 


Cm# 1 y> I^Vm J ^yy«JU> J 


^ *o C**y JL( 


«Vj/— « cm.1^ 


T Cm* I jyl»«>* k - * J 








[»-“*■» V 4-4 


C»» Lm 


dj 


Jc?Ljk| 


^ 1 J^4 


f*^ 1 f y* ^ '*» 


I*— *1 J IfCJ 


•fJtJ V/ ^ 


t <*>■ 


*X(& i+j^jS 4^! Itytj 


T <-•?“ 


JLm pL? \JTjJ 


I pXs^ 


♦ Cyn 1 


• e-^J-uT 




Cm* L>»^ 




Cm* 1>wT ^JjLA 



erJc S?? 









T 



PiU3 1 



c*iU->- << 



T <r»»J 



,->■ J 

c«w j aJL^ 



r 






Cu« 1 U-** ^ U 

U-£ 

pJU 

* 



Cm* I 



? ^ ,. i ^Jg</ 5 ^ 7 ' 

•J I JUfr* ^ I * fr ■ < > *"■* psj^l? • C* 



Cm# I U£ U-<£ Jj-ft 



Cm* yJlA p* I 



Cm* Cm* J l+*£ ^JXA JLqS t J^» * 



■=— u^y-j r-'r** o~j» 



Cm* l»w*T 



>wl U'j)— .J 



? U^ 



, I Jia w ->- £». j L?jT 



? j ifijS c>» I j 



O 
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Persian Basic Course 



Unit « 

Basic Sentences 



name 

I 

J&vadi (a last name) 

My name’s Javadl. 

gentlemen, sir, mister 
Mr, Javadl 
Hello, Mr. Javadl, 

Fereydun (a man's first name) 
My name’ s Fereydun. 

lady, wife. Hiss, Mrs. 

Afshar (a last name) 

ZhalA (a woman’s first name) 
Hello Mrs. Afshar, 

Hello Miss Zhale. 

God 

guardian 

Good<£ye. 

you are 

Iran 

Iranian 



’Asm /him 
min 



jevadl 



3 12 1 
*4sme man, jaevadfye 



# 



•aqA 

’aqAye jsavadi 

2 V 4 

seelam ’aqaye jaevadi? 



fereydtln 

2 3 I 8 ’ u 

’Asrne man, f ereydune . 

xanAm/xanAm 
*sf£Ar 
2 all 

2 3 1 u 

seal Am xanome ’aafsar. 

2 3 ’ n 

saalim zale xanom; 

xodA 

hafAz 

* 3 ' # 

xoda hafea. 

hletid 
’ir An 
’Irani 



Are you an Iranian? 


2 3 II 

soma * Irani haastid? 


America 


* emrikl/* amrika 


American 


* emrika 1 1 /* amrika * i 


I am an American 


*emrika , lyBan 


I am 


has tan 


No, I*m an American. 


3j 2 1 u 

n&; *emrika *lyam; / 

2 1 M 

* amrika *z hasstesrru 


and 


vse 


Af shar and 


*aefsaro 


they are 


haestasn [hastaaid] 


Messers Afshar and Javadi are 


2 3 | 
* aqlye *aefsaro jaavadlj 


Iranian. 


2 1 n 

* iranl haesteeni 


request, begging, asking 


xaes [xahes] 


to request, ask, beg 


xals kasrdaai [xahes 
kaardaai] 


please (*I make request* ) 


xaes mikonaan [xahes 


amount, value, worth 
little 


mikonaan] 

qaedr 

kAn 


a little, somewhat 
slow, slowly 


qaadri / kaend 

yaev^s 


slower, more slowly 
speech, word 
to hit, to strike 
to speak 
speak I 


ysevastsT 

hffirf 

zaedaai 

haerf zaedaaa 
harf bezeaild 
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Please speak a little slower. 


2 3 I a 3 1 

xael mikonsan, k&ii yaevastaerj 

2 1 jtf 

h£r£ bezanid. 


good; well 


xub 


I don’t understand 


nemif ashman 


I don’t understand Persian well. 


2 3 | 2 # 1 n 

farsf xubj nemifffihmasn. 


very, much, many 


xeyli 


or 


bfcsyar 


You speak Persian very well. 


2 3 1 

som5 xeyli xub fars£ harf 

1 # 

mizaanid. 


to pardon, to excuse 


baexsidai 


excuse [me]| 


bebeexsid 


this (as object) 


«£no [’Inra] 


in Persian (’to Persian’) 


befars£ 


you say, you’re saying 


mfgid [migu’id] 


Excuse me, how do you say this 
In Persian? 


3 1 u 2 3 | 

blbaxsidf ’fno befarsl; 

2 1 n 

c£ migid" 


watch, clock, hour 


sa’^t 


we say, we’re saying 


mfgim [mfgu’im] 


We call this a watch in Persian. 


2 3 1 2 1 „ 
’£no befarsf, sa’ffit migim* 


how much, how many; 
some, several 


cand / cm 


What time is it? 


2 3 1 u 

sa’ffit c^nde? 



42 
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ho, she says 
two 

two o* clock 

He says i.t»s two «* clock* 

movie 

when 

to begin, start (irrtr.) 

(it) begins 

to want 
I want 

T*d lilm (*T want r ) to know when 
the' movie starts. 

You want me to tell [you.] when the 
movie starts? 

loo, please, 

three 
four 
five 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 



& 



mfge [mlguymd] 
d<5 

sas^ete d6 

2 3 I 2 i „ 

iiu.g'1], sa>fflte dost;; 

sinem£/sinama 

kSy 



v V J P 

soru sodaai 



y # . V r V p 

soru mise [soru 
miseevad] 
xastasn 

mixain [mixaham] 

2 # 3 # 

mixam bedunaan sinema key 



i sJ 



soru mis 

3 | a 

m£xa»id begaan] sinema key 



soru mise 



3 I 2 1 „ 

bale] xahes mikonaanf 



P 

se 



c4r [effihar] 
P&ij 

y» y r v#vi 

sis [ses] 
hdef [haft] 
haes [h^st] 
n<Sh 
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ten 


d&i 


to come 


'umaedaai ['amaedln] 


you come, you’ re coming j 
you 1 11 come 


mfya'id 


When will you come? 


3 1 U 

key mfya'id. 


I come, I*m caning j 
1*11 come 


mlyam [mlyaysan] 


1*11 come at three. 


3 1 s 0 t * U 

msenj sa'aete se miyam. 


How about Mr, Javadi and Mr, 
Afshar? 


2 3^ 

*aqlye jeevadlo * aqlye 'aefsar 

1 # 
cetowr. 


they 


*uni/'unhl [*anhl] 


they come, they’re coming j 
they'll come 


mayand [mfyayasnd] 


They’ll come at five. 


a 3| 2 3 i u 

'unlj sa'aete p&ij miyan. 


we 


ml 


Smith 


'esmit 


we come, we're coming, we'll come 
We’ll come at seven o'clock and Mr, 
Smith at eight (o'clock). 


m&ra'im 

3 1 a 3 | 2 

mlj sa'aete haeft miya'im, veb 
3 1 a 

'aqaye 'esmitj sa'aete 


he, she 
he said 

he, she, it comes; is 
coming, will come 


hffist, 

*u 

goft 

miyad [miyayaadj 
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When did he say he*d come? 
He said at eight. 

Where are you going? 

I*m going to the movies. 



2 3 1 u 

*u k6y goft miyad. 

3 I 2 i u 

g<5ft, sa , £ste hsestf 

sorr«i koja miridr 

3 I 2 1 M 

mfraan] sinerwJf 



to have 
you have 

Do you have a watch? 

No I don*t (have). 

What time are you coming? 

I don f t know, 

from 

Where should we go from here? 
Let*s go to the movie. 



dastni 

darxd 




31 M 3 1 U 
D&f naedaraanr 

2 3, 1 u 

saiffite csnd miya 1 id. 



3 1 # 

n^midunaanf 



•eaz 
2 3 1 

*a3Z *in,ji koja berim 



# 



2 3^1 # 
blrim sinema. 



Classroom Expressions 



question 

pi. 

to ask a question (with /'a as/) 
answer 
to give 
to answer 

1*11 ask a question, and you 
answer [me]. 



so£L [so»£L] 
soallt [so*alat] 
so4l [so s al] keerdaai 
jaevlb 
dadaen 

Jffivab dadaen 

2^ 3 12 
maen so 1 !! mikonasno; som£ 

1 u 

Jaev£b bedldf 
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to read 
to study 

Let*s begin class, 

it 8 s impossible, one cannot 
(*it does not become 1 ) 
this way, in the manner 

No, it*s not possible to say 
it this way. 

one must, one should, it*s 
necessary 

You must say [it] this way. 



xundaai/xondeaa [xandaai] 
d$rs xundan 

*3, I 2 ,1 U 

soru konimj bedaers xundaenf 

nemise [nemisaevaai] 
8 xntowr 

3 U 2 3 1 u 

n£.^ 8 fntowr nemise goft^ 

baysal 

2 3, 1 « 

bayaed *xntowr begidf 



Notes 



Note ?.,i Consonants 

Most Persian consonants will sound familiar to a speaker of English 
bat he must not be deceived by similarity. The /x/ and /q/ will be 
completely new, but the /t/ and the /k/ are also new in their own way. 
The students should treat each sound as a new one. Here are seme of the 
striking differences: 

/t d n/ are made with the tip of the tongue touching the 
back of the upper front teeth* 

/p t k/ In American English we pronounce /p t k/ in several 
different ways. For example, at the beginning of a 
word or of a stressed syllable, but not after /s/, 
these consonants are aspirated, that is, there is a 
puff of breath after them. But after /s/ or at the 
beginning of an unstressed syllable they are 
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unaspirated (have no such puff of breath). Notice 
the difference between the aspirated /p/ or gin or 
opinion and the unaspirated /p/ of sgin or upp er. 

Persian /p t k/ are always aspirated, no matter whether there is an 
/s/ in front of them or not, or whether they begin a stressed or an un- 
stressed syllable. The Persian word /doktor/ sounds like daw-kyuh-tore, 
because the /k/ is completed before the /t/ is begun. There isn't a 
vowel there, but only the release of the A/. This is true of all such 
consonant groups. Compare the following Persian and English words and 
listen for the differences in the sound of /t/s 



h&tid 


tyou are* 


hasty 


mostaerah 


'toilet* 


mustard 


zadimeeti 


1 any trouble* 


natty 


raestur&i 


•restaurant * 


restaur 


goftaan 


*1 said* 


rafter 






ant 






i5§™El§§_°£_^/_and_/k/ 






c%)e 


*it*s left* 


happy 


supaan 


•soup also* 


supper 


pano 


*five* 


punch 


pees 


'then* 


pass 


peyda 


'finding* 


payday, 

potatoes 


doktor 


'doctor* 


doctor 


kafe 


'cafe* 


cafe 


k5r 


'work* 


car 


koja 


•where? * 


cajole 








A g/ 


have two pronunciations which 


sound very 


different to 


a 



speaker of English. Before vowels made in the back of the 
mouth, /u o a/, Persian A/ and /g/ sound very much like 
English A/ and /g/ in kayak and gown. In all other positions 
they are palatalized, that is, they sound something like Iqr 
and gy. These other positions include A/ and /g/ before the 
vowels /i e ee/ and at the end of a syllable (before another 
consonant or at the end of a word). One way to make these 
palatalized A/ and /g/ sounds is to place your tongue in 



position to say /y/ and then, holding your tongue close 
to th9 roof of your mouth as you have it for /y/, say /k/ 
or /g/ # Another way is to put the tip of the tongue in 
back of the upper teeth and then say /k/ or /g/. At all 
times the student should listen carefully to the Persian 
speaker and imitate. (We have slightly palatal /k/ and /g/ 
in English in such words as key, keel, keep, geese, geezer, 
but Persian palatalization is much stronger. With some 
Persian speakers palatal A/ and /g/ approach Persian /c/ 
and /j/o Some Persian speakers have the palatalization only 
before /i e as/ c ) 

is higher toned than in English. Raise the middle of the 
tongue closer to the roof of the mouth with the sides of 
the tongue touching the upper teeth, much as you do for 
making /y/. E.g. /beele/ ’yes’, /saelam/ ‘greetings*, 

/meyl/ ‘wish*. Note the difference between /meyl/ and 
English •mail*. 



is made with the tip of the tongue flapped or trilled 
against the ridge back of the upper front teeth. The 
student should never use an English /r/. There are three 
main varieties of Persian /r/: a single flap (sometimes 

in between vowels), a trill (two or more flaps - at the 
beginning of a word, next to a consonant and usually 
between vowels), and a whispered trill (at the end of a 



word before a pause or open juncture / , 
Listen carefully to these words again: 


i ./ [| ii «>. 


r5st 


•right* 


blrid 


’got* 


qaedri 


•a little* 


riy£L 


* rial * 


darfd 


•you have* 


farsf 


•Persian* 


car 


•four* 


doezar 


•two rials’ 


cejur 


•what kind’ 



Now listen to 

words: 

farsi 



the contrast between these 



Persian and English 



* Persian * 



contrast 



•farce* 



sig5r * cigarette* contrast * cigar* 

unra *that (obj,)* contrast ’UNRRA’ 

causes no difficulties when it occurs at the beginning of a 
syllable. It is easy for us to say /ha la/ ’now* and /hal/ 
’health* (at least so far as the /h/ is concerned! ), However, 
Persian /h/ also occurs at the end of syllables in Persian: 
/mifaehmaan, deeh/. Here there are two possible pronunciations: 

1 ) a more careful cne, where a clear breathed [h] is heard 

2 ) the normal col?«.oquial, where /h/ just lengthens the vowel, 
with a glide effect. The first pronunciation is hard for 
English speakers, but the student must learn it to be able to 
speak Persian properly. It occurs naturally in a normal, 
rather deliberate, type of speech. Since it will probably be 
some time before the student can speak rapidly well, it is 
best to know how to speak slower properly. 

The breathed [h] at the end of a syllable sounds difficult, 
but it is only putting a breath of air at the end very similar 
to that at the beginning. Listen carefully and repeat: 
d4h mlfaehmid mehmunxune qeehve noh 

The glide type of /h/ is very similar to something we 
have in English, Compare a simple vowel in English like the 
o (phonemically /a/) of hot with the long vowel and glide of 
calm. Or compare comma and calm. Comma and hot both have a 
short /a/ sound (like the /a/ of father). Calm has a long /a/ 
with a glide. In rapid speech Persian has a very similar 
glide and lengthening replacing A/* It is important to note 
that th^ A/ is not ordinarily *left out* in this position but 
replaced by something else, (This something else is, we shall 
see, the same type of glide we have for Persian /’/ before a 
consonant). The glide is toward the ’center* or *uh* position 
(phonetically [a]). The student should listen carefully and 



imitate his native speaker whichever pronunciation he may be 
using and be sure he can say both. 

/’/ is a sound which also requires some explanation. In careful 

formal speech it is a stoppage of breath, a glottal stop [ 9 ] . 
You hear it frequently in English. If you say very slowly and 
deliberately, ’in English’ , you will have it before each of 
these words. It occurs regularly in Persian words said the 
same way: / J in/, /’engelisf/, / 5 un/, etc. You sometimes hear 
it in English as a substitute for /b/ in such words as bottle 
(said bah’ul). You also hear it clearly in uh-uh 0 

Between vowels in informal spoken Persian /»/ may be just 
a kind of trough in between the vowel peaks, so that both 
vowels are said distinctly. This is the type of speech one 
should first try to master. In rapid spoken Persian it usually 
disappears and the vowels run together. A number of different 
types of contractions may result. For example: 

Vowels said distinctly: sa*$t Contracted: saat 

What is /h/ between vowels in formal speech may be replaced 
ty the trough kind of /*/ in the colloquial (never by the stop 
[ 9 ] of /*/) and may then have the same type of contraction: 

Formal: mixahid Informal distinct: iraxa’id 

Contracted: mixayd 

Other values of /*/ will be discussed when examples have 
occured. 

The following two sounds will be entirely new to the student, and he 
will need to pay particular attention to them: 

/x/ This sound is made farther back in the mouth than a /k/, and 

instead of completely stopping the air by pressing your tongue 
against the roof of your mouth, you let the air slide through. 
It sounds somewhat like clearing your throat. It is the same 
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kind of sound as the ch of German ach, but is made farther back. 
To make /x/ press the back of the tongue against the uvula 
(pendant at back of mouth) and the back part of the roof of the 
mouth and breath air through. There is often some trilling of 
the uvula in .addition to the other friction. The sound should 
be voiceless like /s, f, s/, not voiced as /z, v, z/ 0 E.g r 

xub 'good* xeyli 'very* mxxam 'I want* 

xanom ’lady’ xoda ’God* toxm ’seed, egg* 

/q/ There are two varieties of /q/: a stop variety and a fricative 

variety. 

The stop variety is like a far back ’hard* g. This sound 
completely stops the flow of the breath (as do /k/ and /g/). 

To make it one should press the back of the tongue against the 
soft palate and uvula and say g as in. go. (This sound is 
technically described as a voiced postvelar stop, represented 
by the symbol [G]). 

This sound occurs usually at the beginning of a word, e.g. 
/*q$tl/ * murder* , /qaebz/ ’receipt*, /qom/, *Qom*. It is often 
heard in the middle of the word when there is also a stop 
variety of /q/ elsewhere in the word (e 0 g. at the beginning or 
at the end of the word), e.g. /qomqome/ ’canteen’, /dseqiq/ 
’delicate*. It is always a stop when occuring double /qq/, 
e.g. /raeqqas/ ’dancer', /baeqqal/ ’grocer*. In such combina- 
tions with other consonants as /mq/, /lq/, /bq/ in the middle 
of the word /q/ has the stop pronunciation in some of these and 
the spirant (fricative) in others. In combination with the 
above consonants at the end of words the /q/ is regularly a 
stop, e.g. /’omq/ ’depth', /xmLq/ ’creation*. 

The fricative variety of the /q/ sound is made in the same- 
place in the mouth (pressing the back of the tongue against the 
soft palette and uvula) but lets the air slide through (as in 
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/x/). The difference between /x/ and the fricative /q/ is the 



the buzzing of the vocal cords (voicing), /x/ and /s/ do not. 
(This sound is technically described as a voiced postvelar 
fricative [y] 0 The fricative variety occurs between vowels, 
in certain consonant groups and sometimes at the end of the 
word, e.g. /'aqu/, ’gentleman*, /meeqreb/ ’went’, /daamaq/ 

’nose ’. 

Between vowels /q/ is regularly a fricative rather than a 
stop. In consonant groups and at the end of a word there may 
be variation - in some groups /q/ is regularly a stop in others 
regularly a fricative. In many there is free variation - 
either the stop or fricative may be used. 



The difference between the two sounds in these words is not significant. 
Which is used does not matter. 

While there is some free variation at the end of words and in 
certain consonant clusters, /q/ is regularly a stop at the beginning of 
words and regularly a fricative between vowels. This pattern is clear 
and is easily seen when a word with a stop /q/ gets a prefix which results 
in the /q/ being between vowels. For example: 



Other words show both the stop and the fricative, the stop at the 
beginning of the word, the fricative later: 



same as the difference between /s/ and /z/. /q/ and /z/ have 



e.g. 




’hen’ 

’ friend ’ 



ssrq 

m&qz 



’kernel’ 



’west’ 



Stop 



Fricative 



qsedr 

qeebz 



’amount’ 

•receipt’ 



clqaedr 

doqaebze 



’how much 2 1 

'with two 
receipts ' 



qurbaqe 



•frog’ 



qay£q 



One should not confuse /q/ with /g/: 



' canoe ' 



q5z 1 goose* g£z ’gag’ 

qollab *hook* gol£b *rose water* 

There are dialects of Persian in which the stop and fricative 
varieties of /q/ are two different sounds which occur in contrast with 
each other. In such a dialect the difference between two words may 
depend only on the /q/. For example, in standard Tehrani /qazi/ may be 
* judge* or ’warrior*. In a dialect in which the two varieties of /q/ 
were distinguished, /qazi/ is * judge* and /yazf/ *warrior*. The Kermani 
dialect, Afghan Persian and Tajik are three dialects in which such a 
difference is made. Examples of words with the stop in Tehrani and the 
fricative in these other dialects are: 



qiyas 


•help* 


qul 


•giant, ogre 


qeramset 


•reparation* 


qonce 


•bud* 


qeyr 


•other* 


qallb 


’ conquering* 


qeyreet 


•zeal’ 


qaz 


* goose* 


qeezaL 


•lyric poetry’ 


qaraetgaer 


•plunderer’ 


qaezal 


•gazelle’ 


morq 


. ’hen* 


# v 

qees 

qerqer^ 


•fainting* 

•gargling’ 


maeqz 


•kernel * 



Your speaker will probably use the stop variety of /q/ for these 
words but he may use the fricative. Imitate whichever he uses. 



Analysis 

Persian grammar is not complex. There are not many endings, and 
most forms are quite regular. Like English, there is a lot conveyed by 
word order rather than special endings; but the order is different. The 
Basic Sentences are really the student's grammar. They give the forms 
of Persian words and their use in natural sentences. They are not only 
to be memorized but to serve as a basis for making new sentences, using 
them as models. The grammatical notes in these units are to help the 
student understand the Persian forms he has already learned in the Basic 
Sentences and to guide him in making new combinations. 
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Note 2.2 Connective /e/ (’ezaf 6 ) 

h£l-e som£ 
d^st-e rast 
deest-e clp 
*4sm»e meei 
xonom-e ‘aefsar 
sa’eet-e ceaid 
sa‘eet-e do 



your health 
right hand 
left hand 
rrry name 
Miss Afshar 
what time 
two o 8 clock 



Each of these examples has two words connected by /e/. This /e/ 
has been separated by a hyphen (-) to make the division dear 0 There is 
a general meaning which we may assign to this /e/: when connective /e/ 

is used, whatever follows tells something about what precedes. In /h&le 
soma/ we learn whose health is being talked about. In /d&te rlst/ and 
/daaste cap/ we learn what hand (in the context, in whicn direction) it is. 

/ ’ esme msai/ tells) whose name it is. About the /xan<5m/ 8 lady 8 we learn 
that she is an Afshar. About the hour (sa’eet) we learn it is two. 

The student must not confuse connective /e/ with the /e/ meaning 
’is’. The /e/ of /cdende/ in the sentence /sa’eet ceende/ means ‘is*. 

This /e/ 8 is* may be /ye/ after vowels, as in /ciye/ *what is [it ] ? * 5 
but /st/ may also be used: /cast/. 

Most cases where connective /e/ is used are equivalent to English 
adjectival plus noun. The English translations of the examples above 
give examples of this: right hand, left hand, my name, etc. The English 

construction may have an adjective, a noun, a verb, a phrase or any 
number of things modifying the noun, that is, acting as an ‘adjectival*. 

The position and stress of the English word determine the fact that it 
modifies the noun. Quite the same is true in Persian, except that the 
modifiying word or phrase comes after the noun plus connective /e/. We 
say ‘left ha/id*; Persian says *hand-e left*. The word after connective 
/e/ may be an adjective, such as ‘good’: /restor^ne xub/ ‘good restaurant*. 

/restoran-e hotel/ ‘the restaurant of the hotel’. It ; 
/hale soma/ ‘your health’. It may be an adverb: 



It may be a noun: 
may be a pronoun: 



O 
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